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Abstract 


The purpose of this study is to explore the use of social media by students in the Faculty of Education, 
University of Kuwait. The study was conducted within the context of the socio-cultural characteristics of 
Kuwait, and was underpinned by Alsaied’s (2017) Social Media - Learning Performance model, designed 
for female Arab students. A volunteer sample of 35 Kuwaiti undergraduate students (88.6% female) was 
interviewed. Students reported frequently using social media informally for socialization and 
entertainment, but less frequently as a formal educational tool. Most of the students perceived that social 
media facilitated interaction with peers, interaction with faculty, engagement, and collaborative learning. 
However, technical difficulties, and certain negative attitudes towards women using social media, were 
identified. We recommend that Kuwait University needs to harness the full benefits of social media for 
teaching and learning and to formulate official guidelines to control the use of social media by all faculty 
members and students. 


Keywords: social media, Kuwait, learning performance, interaction with peers, interaction with faculty, 
student engagement, collaborative learning 


INTRODUCTION 


Technology has managed to create fundamental changes in peoples’ life (Sendur Atabek & Atabek, 2020). 
There are many examples of technology-related applications that have become popular in the recent period, 
the most prominent of which is social media. Social media consists of services that allow users to generate 
and share online content. The use of social media also incorporates social networking, defined as services 
that allow users to manage relationships in online communities (Karahoca & Yengin, 2018). Cain (2020) 
agrees that the positive impacts of social media must be investigated to identify their potentials and 
reflections on different aspects of life. Social media is an essential component of today’s technologically rich 
higher education environment and has created conditions for the development of new educational 
paradigms and modalities. Research conducted in the US and Europe has concluded that the use of social 
media transforms students from passive receivers to active learners, through the facility to download and 
upload text, images, videos and links, to complete online presentations and assignments, and to join blogs, 
wikis, forums, and social bookmarking for the sharing of information, news, and opinions (Giannetto et al., 
2013; Neier & Zayer, 2015; Putnik et al., 2015; Zachos et al., 2018). 
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Social networking may enhance the possibilities for interactions between students, teachers, and their peers 
(Froment et al., 2017; Ritesh & Umar, 2018). The use of social media offers opportunities for increased 
engagement, promoting a deeper connection between students, educators, and course content (Dragseth, 
2018; Mehdinezhad, 2011; Welch & Bonnan-White, 2012). Collaborative learning is another potential benefit 
of social media, encouraging groups of students to work together, solve a problem, complete a task, or create 
a product, rooted in the social constructivist principle that knowledge is created by the members of a group 
actively interacting and sharing experiences (Junco et al., 2012; Karahoca & Yengin, 2018). Consistent with 
these benefits, Chaijum (2020) argued that social media and its associated learning methods such as 
brainstorming can enhance teamwork skills to improve students’ analysis and problem-solving skills. During 
the pandemic, social media platforms are used to search for prevention and educational information to 
reduce the effect of this virus on many aspects of society (Khamis & Geng, 2021). Considering the challenges 
imposed on different societies because of the COVID-19 pandemic (Tesfamicael & Ayalew, 2021), many 
educational researchers agree that this pandemic has highlighted the important role that can be played by 
online teaching using social media in response to the emergency lockdowns of educational institutions (e.g., 
Naik et al., 2021). 


The benefits of social media, derived from research conducted in the US and Europe, may not be applicable 
in the Arab/Islamic world, specifically at Kuwait University, where the current research was conducted. 
Kaposi (2014) reviewed the culture and politics of Internet use among young people in Kuwait, concluding 
that social, cultural, and political traditions significantly shape young people’s uses of the Internet. 
Conservative cultural and religious perspectives may be an obstacle to the use of the Internet as a learning 
tool in Kuwait because some Kuwaitis believe that the use of social media encourages immoral practices 
(Abbas & Fadhli, 2008). Another socio-cultural characteristic of Kuwait that are relevant to the use of social 
media in higher education institutions include gender inequalities (Almatrouk, 2016; Al-Sabah, 2013; Buisson, 
2013; Dinkha, 2018; Hamdan, 2005; Tfaily & Samarah, 2018); government censorship of the Internet (Shiskina 
& Is-saeve, 2018); and restricted rights to free expression of ideas that contradict Islamic ideology (Abbas & 
Fadhi, 2008; Shiskina & Issaeve, 2018; Nashmi et al., 2010). 


Value and Impact of Study 


It is important to examine social media use in Kuwait for several reasons. As it is unclear whether Kuwaiti 
student interest in and experiences with social media are comparable to those of students from other world 
regions, the present study examines the use of social media in Kuwait. Currently, there is a lack of qualitative 
study of the use of social media in Kuwait. The present research provides insights into the use of social media 
and the assessment of its effectiveness. It also examines ways that cultural practices might play a role in how 
Arab/Islamic students view their use of social media. Finally, Kuwait has a formal goal of integrating social 
media tools into pedagogical practices in education. Progress toward this goal has accelerated when the 
Kuwaiti Ministry of Education decided to complete the rest of the 2019-2020 academic year “via electronic 
means,” during the COVID-19 pandemic. Moreover, the Ministry determined that “students’ assessment will 
be on weekly basis through interaction and virtual presence at the set educational website” (“Kuwait 
concludes,” 2020, para. 2). The results and implications of the interviewees’ answers provide important 
information about the use and perceptions of social media in Kuwait. 


Theoretical Framework 


The theoretical framework that underpinned this study was the Social Media-Learning Performance (SM-LP) 
model proposed by Alsaied (2017). The SM-LP model was statistically validated using a structural equation 
model based on quantitative data collected in a cross-sectional survey administered to 283 female students 
at King Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Based only on the perceptions of female Arab students, 
the SM-LP model (outlined diagrammatically in Figure 1) predicted the beneficial outcomes of the use of 
social media in an Arab gender-segregated educational system. The enhanced interaction with peers and 
teachers, associated with active collaborative learning and engagement, was posited to lead ultimately to an 
improvement in learning performance. 
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The extent to which the SM-LP model is applicable to other educational systems, outside Saudi Arabia, is 
currently unknown. Furthermore, the constructs of the SM-LP model do not incorporate the impacts of social 
media usage outside of learning performance, that have previously been identified among Kuwaiti 
undergraduate students (as outlined in the literature review). 


Social Media Use in Kuwait 


In this section, we review what is currently known about the use of social media by staff and students at 
Kuwait University, as well as the Kuwaiti population, and students at other higher education institutions in 
the Arab/Islamic world. Kuwait University, inaugurated in 1966, is Kuwait’s prime public higher education 
institution (Murad & Al Awadi, 2018). At the time of this study, the undergraduate population at Kuwait 
University consisted of 5837 students, of which the majority (5285, 90.5%) were female. Most of the 
population were Kuwaiti (4276, 73.3%) whereas Saudi students represented the next largest group (410, 
7.0%). Kuwait University was one of the first educational institutions in the Arab/Islamic world to embrace 
the use of the Internet. Al-Ansari (2006) reported that faculty members at Kuwait University used Internet 
resources to search for and find up-to-date information, and to communicate with their colleagues; however, 
the faculty members complained about the slow speed of the services, and the need to improve the 
infrastructure. 


Kuwait University does not currently promote the use of social media in practice as a planned pedagogical 
aid for all students and staff. Al-Muomen et al. (2016) conducted a survey at Kuwait University to determine 
the factors that influenced students’ information-seeking behavior; however, the use of social media as a 
learning tool was not identified explicitly as a major factor. The use of social media for educational purposes 
at Kuwait University is not mandatory, and no official guidelines have been formulated to control the use of 
social media by faculty members or students, similar to those proposed for use in higher education 
institutions in Saudi Arabia (Al-Khalifa, 2016). Although the Kuwait Ministry of Education has announced a 
strategic plan for education from 2005 to 2025 (“World data,” 2010/2011) including the implementation of 
social media to enhance the Kuwaiti educational system, the impact of this strategy has not been evaluated 
as well as the use of social media still not in practice in Kuwait University. 


The public education system in Kuwait, including Kuwait University, is gender-segregated, meaning that male 
and female students are required by law to attend separate classes. Previous studies conducted in Saudi 
Arabia have highlighted that social media is accepted by both male and female students in gender-segregated 
higher education institutions, where its use may stimulate collaborative learning and engagement, as well as 
improve communication between the faculty members and students (Al-Khalifa, 2013; Alsaied, 2017; Al- 
Shareef, 2013; Ouder & Abousaber, 2018). 


Hamade (2009) suggested that many young Kuwaitis are addicted to social media as a platform to 
communicate habitually with friends and family and for entertainment. The Kuwait Times (“Social media in 
Kuwait,” 2016) reported that 72% of the Kuwaiti population used social media for more than five hours a 
day, but rarely for educational purposes. Based on online data published by the Statcounter Website (“Social 
media stats,” 2021), the most common social media application used by the Kuwaiti population is Facebook 
(70.74%). Facebook is primarily used informally by Arab undergraduate students as a platform to create, 
develop, and maintain personal relationships, rather than as a formal learning tool (Alasir et al., 2017), 
although some students may also use Facebook as an informal online environment to learn English (Kabilan 
et al., 2010). However, excessive use of Facebook may affect the academic performance of Arab students, by 
distracting them from their formal studies (Ouder & Abousaber, 2018). 


Al-Menayes (2014, 2015, 2016) presented quantitative evidence to conclude that some Kuwaiti 
undergraduate students may suffer from social media addiction, a potential category of Internet spectrum 
addiction disorder (Karaiskos et al., 2010). Social media addiction comprises the core elements of addiction, 
including salience, mood modification, tolerance, withdrawal, conflict, and relapse, resulting in symptoms 
traditionally associated with substance-related addiction (Kuss & Griffiths, 2011). 
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Al-Menayes (2014) revealed that Kuwaiti undergraduate students who exhibited signs of social media 
addiction achieved a lower academic performance (measured by GPA) than students who were not so 
addicted. The lowering of the students’ academic performance was associated with the excessive time spent 
using social media interfering with and displacing the time that the students should allocate to studying. Al- 
Menayes recommended that future research should explore the reasons for the use of social media by 
Kuwaiti students using a qualitative method, providing a direction and rationale for the current study. 


COVID-19 has negatively affected all sectors in the State of Kuwait, especially after the application of 
emergency lockdowns. Many researchers call for the use of ICTs and social media platforms to overcome 
these effects (Saleh, 2020). During the pandemic, Kuwaiti teachers across all levels exerted great efforts to 
ensure the continuity of education by making full use of all social media platforms (Alhouti, 2020). 


The current study was therefore conducted in the context of the specified socio-cultural characteristics of 
Kuwait and other countries in the Arab/Islamic world, taking into account the concerns expressed about the 
use (and potential misuse) of social media by undergraduate students, as well as the proposed need for more 
research to identify the motivations for using social media by Kuwaiti undergraduates. 


The objectives of this qualitative study were to: (1) determine the familiarity and experience of Kuwaiti 
students in the use of social media, (2) identify the social media applications used most frequently by Kuwaiti 
students, (3) explore the ease of use of social media by Kuwaiti students, (4) explore how social media is 
associated with the learning performance of Kuwaiti students, and (5) identify other non-educational uses of 
social media by Kuwaiti students. 


METHOD 


Participants 


Qualitative data were collected by interviewing a volunteer sample consisting of 35 Kuwaiti undergraduate 
students between 20-22 years of age, enrolled in the Faculty of Education, between December 2016 and 
January 2017. Most (31, 88.6%) of the interviewed students were female, reflecting a similar gender ratio to 
that at the university. The interviewed students were being trained as teachers from different courses. All 
participants were selected from the Educational Technology course (later in the semester after they had 
covered most of the course content), a required course for all college of education students. One of the goals 
of the course is to enable the students to ultimately transmit their knowledge and skills in the use of social 
media. 


The sample size of 35 students was assumed to achieve saturation for the purpose of generalization to theory 
rather than generalization to the population (Guest et al., 2006; Saunders et al., 2017). Green and Thorogood 
(2009) suggested that “the experience of most qualitative researchers is that, in interview studies, little that 
is new comes out of transcripts after you have interviewed 20 or so people” (p. 120). Mason (2010) reported 
that the average sample size in a total of 516 studies that used qualitative interviews as the method of data 
collection was 31 participants. The sample size used in the current study was therefore above the average 
for qualitative research. 


Procedure 


The students were invited to participate voluntarily in this study via an email that was sent to all students 
enrolled in the Educational Technology course. All participants were interviewed at the Curriculum and 
Instruction Department in the College of the Education. On the consent form, they read that this study 
pertained to the use of social media by students in the Faculty of Education, University of Kuwait, focusing 
on its use as a tool for learning in a gender-segregated higher education institution. To ensure participant 
cooperation, they were assured about the confidentiality of their responses. 


A semi-structured interviewing approach was implemented. The interview questions are listed in Appendix 
A. The interviewer prompted students to elaborate Yes or No answers in order to elicit richer information. 
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Table 1. Thematic coding template 


Primary theme Secondary theme Manifestations of secondary theme 

1. Experiencein Familiarity Limited; Moderate; Good; Excellent. 

the use of social Years of use <5;5 to 10; 11 to 15; 16 to 18. 

media Frequently used applications Twitter; WhatsApp; Instagram; YouTube; Snapchat; Facebook; Other 
Use of social media Perceived ease of use 


Network problems 
Security problems 
Access problems 
Gender differences 


2. Reasons for Learning performance Interaction with peers 
using social media Interaction with faculty 
Collaborative learning 
Engagement 
Socialization Communication with family and friends 
Other reasons Entertainment 


Obtaining local and world news 


Figure 1. The social media learning performance model (adapted from Alsaied, 2017) 


The 35 students were interviewed by the lead author (a male assistant professor) in a conference room of 
the Curriculum and Instruction Department. Participants were identified only by numbers from 1 to 35. Male 
students were coded using the suffix “M” (15M, 17M, 19M, and 22M). The other 31 students (numerically 
coded without a suffix) were female. The interviews were conducted in Arabic. The responses were audio- 
recorded, and a native Arabic speaker who was fluent in English translated the Arabic responses into English. 
Two research assistants then reviewed the interview transcripts, manually selected relevant units of 
information (phrases or sentences), and transcribed those into a worksheet. Template analysis was applied 
to code the units of information and to classify the coded information into relevant themes, based on the 
SM-LP model. The purpose of the template approach to thematic coding was to build on existing theory, 
using a list of a priori themes (Brooks et al., 2015). An initial version of the coding template was constructed 
using a subset of the interview responses, before defining the final thematic structure presented in Table 1. 


The implementation of the coding template in Table 1 meant that the qualitative data analysis process was 
less time-consuming than alternative approaches to theory building (e.g., grounded theory). The template 
enabled the researchers to focus on key themes, underpinned by the constructs of the SM-LP model (outlined 
in Figure 1). The worksheets were used to aggregate the units of information into themes, as described by 
Meyer and Avery (2009). The data containing the quotations used to identify each theme were tabulated in 
order to summarize the results. 
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Table 2. Experience in the use of social media 


Secondary theme Manifestation Frequency % 
Familiarity Good 15 42.9 
Moderate 10 28.6 
Excellent 5 14.3 
Limited 5 14.3 
Years of use 5 to 10 24 68.6 
11to15 6 17.1 
16 to 18 3 8.6 
<5 2 5.7 
Frequently used applications Twitter 26 74.3 
WhatsApp 23 68.6 
Instagram 23 65.7 
YouTube 21 60.0 
Snapchat 21 60.0 
Facebook 3 8.6 


The two primary themes were “Experience in the use of social media” and “Reasons for using social media.” 
The secondary themes consisted of units of information categorized within each primary theme. The 
secondary theme “Use of social media” aligned with the same construct from the SM-LP model. The 
secondary theme “Learning performance” was manifested by four constructs in the SM-LP model (Interaction 
with peers, Interaction with faculty, Collaborative learning, and Engagement). Other reasons for using social 
media were not part of the SM-LP model (Communication with family and friends, Entertainment, Obtaining 
local and world news). 


Cohen’s Kappa (K) was computed to estimate the level of agreement between raters of the qualitative data 
(Gwet, 2014). In order to estimate K, two researchers independently analyzed the students’ responses to two 
prompts: “Do you believe that social media is useful for learning purposes?” and “Explain how useful you 
believe that social media is for educational purposes.” The two raters classified the responses into the 
manifestations of the secondary themes, and a small level of disagreement (K = .729, p < .001) was found. 
The main reason for the disagreement was that one researcher classified the Yes or No responses into 
themes, whereas the other did not, suggesting that the responses should only be classified into themes if the 
students qualified their answers with detailed explanations beyond simple Yes or No answers. Although the 
Yes or No responses were included in the frequency data presented in the results, the Yes or No responses 
are not included in the thematic coding. Following the reliability check, the researchers divided the 
participant responses for coding. 


RESULTS 


Theme 1: Experience in The Use of Social Media 


Table 2 presents the frequencies of the themes extracted from the interview transcripts in response to the 
questions (1) “How familiar are you with the use of social media?,” (2) “How many years’ experience do you 
have in using computers, the Internet, and information technology?,” and (3) “Which social media 
applications do you use most frequently?” 


The majority of the students reported that their familiarity was “Good” or “Excellent.” Only a few students 
reported that their familiarity was “Limited” (i.e., lower than “Moderate”). The years of experience of the 
students ranged from less than one to 18 years. The majority of the students (33, 94.3%) reported more than 
five years of experience. The most frequent applications used by the majority (> 21, 60.0%) of students 
included Twitter, WhatsApp, Instagram, YouTube, and Snap-chat. Facebook was used less frequently. 
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Table 3. Use of social media 


Secondary theme Manifestation Frequency % 

Use of social media Perceived ease of use 34 97.1 
Problems 22 62.9 
Network problems 6 17.1 
Security problems 7 20.0 
Access problems 6 17.1 
Language problems 3 8.6 
Gender differences (“Yes” answers) 21 60.0 


Table 4. Use of social media: Perceived ease of use 


2 Because the program owners seek to use easy interfaces for users. 
6 Because there are instructions for each program to facilitate their use. 
9 Because it is available in every house and saves effort and time. 


11 Because most of them are simple and clear in the method of use. 

14 They are not complicated and are available on all telephones and computers. 

15M _ There is nothing difficult for the individual unless there are matters that obstruct that person. 
16 Because it is clear and over time the person gets accustomed to use of them. 

17M _ Because their programs are simple. 

18 Because they are accessible. 

19M _ Because there is detailed explanation of most programs through YouTube. 

20 There is nothing difficult. 

21 Because the method of program downloading through systems and how to add to them is easy. 
23 Available for all, not limited by time or place. 

24 They are easy to use because they don’t require much effort. 

25 It is easy to use social media, because each program has its own instructions. 

27 Because they are available for all. 

28 They are easy to use with the spread of smart portable and affordable devices for all. 


Theme 2: Use of Social Media 


Table 3 presents the frequencies of the responses within the secondary themes extracted from the interview 
transcripts to the questions (1) “Do you find that social media is easy to use?,” (2) “What particular problems 
do you find when using social media?,” and (3) “Do you believe that using social media is more appropriate 
for men than for women?” Nearly all of the students perceived that social media was easy to use, although 
several technical problems were identified by a high proportion of students associated with the network 
infrastructure and attitudes toward the use of social media by men and women (22, 62.9%). 


Although the question “Do you have any problems when using social media?” applied to either on or off- 
campus, the majority of students answered Yes because they experienced difficulties using social media on 
the campus network provided by Kuwait University. The reasons for these problems were classified into 
network, security, access, and language problems. Table 5 shows that nine students perceived that network 
problems acted as obstacles to using social media, reflected by slow Internet connection, failure of the 
system, unavailability, slow applications, and delayed download. 


Table 6 shows that seven students perceived that security issues hindered the use of social media including 
lack of privacy, hackers, theft of accounts, distrust of technology, and exposure to offense by anonymous 
persons. Table 7 identifies the difficulties of using social media reported by six students including improper 
access (to social media applications), uploading images or videos, registration and conditions, updates of 
programs, and difficult settings. 


Three students experienced difficulties in the use of social media classified as “Language problems” reflected 
by (27) “It doesn’t deal with colloquial language so we always find that it corrects and doesn’t accept errors,” 
(30) “Difficult management of the programs that are not compatible with Arabic, English and French,” and 
(32) “Don’t allow change of keyboard to Arabic or change it but typing doesn’t appear in Arabic.” 
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Table 5. Use of social media: Network problems 


3 Because of network problems. 

6 | always face difficulty if program is heavily used as it becomes slow, and | suddenly exit the program. 
7 Slow Internet access. 

9 The failure of the system and slow Internet connection. 


15M _ Poor Internet connection or unavailability of it in general. 

16 Technical problems such as delayed download 

24 One of the most difficult problems is when there is no Wi-Fi network. All communication depends on Wi-Fi and 
sometimes we encounter slow application. 

25 Problems that encounter when I| use social media include slow connection 

28 Slow electronic networks, sudden system failure 


Table 6. Use of social media: Security problems 

12 Security may be lacking in social media. 

21 Snapchat and lack of privacy in it. 

22M _ There are many problems such as lack of privacy. 

28 Lack of mobile privacy and leakage of images, hackers, failure to open password although it is correct. 

29 Theft of accounts, distrust of technology. 

33 Virus or hackers. 

35 Exposure to offense by anonymous persons. Failure of penetration (hacking) of personal accounts (poor privacy 
and safety) 


Table 7. Use of social media: Access problems 


2 Lack of control by programs to prevent improper access. They only block. Some of programs use many 
restrictions for access and upload of the program, and some take time for access. 

5 Sometimes, | encounter difficulty in uploading images or videos. 

8 There is complicated and difficult social medium in terms of registration and conditions. 


10 Updates of programs 

31 Some applications are difficult to use in the beginning. 

34 Failure of some programs, lack of clarity of the cause of this problem, and sometimes difficult settings in terms 
of the program conditions. 


The theme “Gender differences” was identified to provide an understanding of the attitude of the students 
toward the issue of how gender-segregated education may influence the use of social media at Kuwait 
University. Six of the students (6, 17.1%) replied No to the question “Do you believe that using social media 
is more appropriate for men than for women?” A dichotomy of opinion was revealed, reflected by “Women 
are more appropriate to use social media” versus “Can be used more widely and clearly by men than by 
women.” However, the subsequent responses in Table 8 indicated that a higher proportion of students (15, 
42.9%) perceived that using social media was not more appropriate for men than for women, reflected 
phrases such as all can use it; it is suitable to both genders; appropriate for men and women; and a benefit 
to both genders. 


Table 9 presents the frequencies of the responses within the secondary themes extracted from the interview 
responses to the questions (1) “What are your main reasons for using social media? Explain how useful you 
believe that social media is for specific learning purposes.” and (2) “Do you believe that, overall, the use of 
social media helps to improve the learning performance of students?” Social media were most frequently 
used for communication with family and friends (31, 88.6%) as well as entertainment (28, 80.0%). The 
majority of the students also perceived that social media was a useful tool to improve learning performance, 
including interacting with peers and faculty, collaborative learning, and engagement. The subsequent 
sections provide the quotations that were interpreted as evidence to identify each of these elements of 
learning performance. 


Most of the students reported that they used social media to interact with their peers. Table 10 presents 
examples of eight responses emphasizing how social media facilitated interaction, communication, sharing, 
and connecting. 
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Table 8. Use of social media: Gender differences 

5 | don’t believe that it is appropriate for both genders. 

6 Women are more appropriate to use social media. 

19M _ Not equal. 

28 For women, not many positives will accrue from social media in the field of education and family, 
and learning many skills of culinary art and beautification. 

30 Yes, if we want to assign an answer to our Eastern society. 

34 Can be used more widely and clearly by men than by women, such as display of personal photos in 
applications. 

2 All can use it in accordance with their needs. 

3 | believe that it is suitable to both genders and there is no difference in use. 

8 It is considered appropriate for men and women. 

9 It is suitable to the parties equally and there is no difference for any of them. 

11 They are equal. 

13 It has become accessible for all genders. 

14 The use of social media is suitable for all genders and don’t differentiate them. 

16 | don’t think that use of social media is more appropriate for man than for women 

22M _ There is no difference between them. They are appropriate for men and women. 

23 If women use social media properly and usefully, social media is useful to them. 

25 No (there is no difference between men and women) 

29 Both of them. 

31 They are equal in use. 

33 Use and benefit are same. 

35 Benefit to both genders. 


Table 9. Reasons for using social media 


Secondary theme Manifestations of secondary theme Frequency % 
Learning performance Interaction with peers 23 65.7 
Interaction with faculty 17 48.6 
Collaborative learning 22 62.9 
Engagement 14 40.0 
Socialization Communication with family and friends 31 88.6 
Other reasons Entertainment 28 80.0 
Obtaining local and world news 7 20.0 


Table 10. Learning performance: Interaction with peers 

1 Interaction with other students. 

9 | communicate with colleagues. 

11 Easy communication with other students. 

17 Communication and interaction with various students and gaining new and useful information. 
20 Students’ mutual interaction. 

29 They facilitate communication among students. 

30 Sharing information with students. 

31 Connecting students to each other. 


About half of the students reported that they used social media to interact with the faculty members, 
exemplified by the responses in Table 11. These responses included building good relations, communication, 
news about the university, and reminders for educational purposes. 


Table 12 presents the responses of 22 students who supported the use of social media for collaborative 
learning, reflected by phrases such as learning with others, utilization of the experiences of others, sharing 
the experiences of people in general, to express our opinion and share information, and benefit from the 
experiences of others. 


The theme “Engagement” was identified within the secondary theme “Learning Performance” by interpreting 
the responses of 14 students who focused on their belief that social media helped them to improve their 
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Table 11. Learning performance: Interaction with faculty 


3 Are useful in communication with university professor to answer certain questions. 
4 They are useful in identification of the teacher’s personality 

5 May help in building good relations between student and teacher. 

8 Communication with teaching staff. 


13 Communication with some professors. 

16 News about university including apologies and other matters. 

21 Reminders for educational purposes and communication with teachers. 
24 Communication with university community. 

29 They facilitate communication with professors. 


Table 12. Learning performance: Collaborative learning 

1 It opens room for free education to many people of various social classes to learn new things. 

3 Any person can improve his skills and information in the field of his work by following up these groups and 
communicating with his colleagues, and by sharing experiences easily and smoothly. 

6 | learned creative ideas that are used in teaching. 

7 To share and make benefit from teaching experiences and learning with others. 

9 Sharing of learning experiences with others. 

12 Benefits of social media include learning from the experiences of others. 

13 Social media have many benefits, primarily the utilization of the experiences of others. 

14 Social media are useful in sharing the experiences of people in general. 

15M _ In my opinion, the benefit is very big in social media, including in the academic field. For example, we find in the 
course of technology and education means discussion and debate focused on one of those programs to be able 
to express our opinion and share information in colloquy of certain topic. 

16 Share experience with others, make benefit from the experiences of others. 

17M _ Transfer of experience. 

18 Through learning lessons on YouTube or creation of groups through WhatsApp to facilitate solution of some 
materials and spread of benefit. 

20 Social communication is paramount in the educational purposes. It makes it easy for many persons. 

21 Social media for learning purposes are very useful for learning with others. 

22M Communication with others for learning purpose. 

24 Making it more entertaining as information is transmitted from a person to another. Group learning is more 
useful. 

27 Learning with others, and in the field of academic subjects. 

28 They deliver the points of view, consolidate relations and build new relations. 

30 Allow closed group system; that is, through these applications, experiences and opinions and shared among the 
members of those groups, which enhances the learner’s personality. 

32 Big benefit. Some of them combine teachers together or students together or both of them together in the 
manner that service wider category and presents more points of view and exchange of experiences. 

33 Learning from students of the same specialty and making benefit from them. 

35 Exchange of experiences. 

27 Because they are available for all. 

28 They are easy to use with the spread of smart portable and affordable devices for all. 


learning performance by stimulating their connection to the learning process. Table 13 shows how the 
students’ engagement was reflected using phrases such as it broadens the thinking; help us in the field of our 
study; calls us to pay attention; prefer the smart systems and means of communication than books; enjoy 
using it in learning; and fosters positive and self-learning. 


The students used social media most frequently for non-educational purposes, indicated by the secondary 
theme “Socialization” manifested by “Communication with family, and friends.” and exemplified by the nine 
quotations listed in Table 14. Most students stated that they used social media for “Entertainment.” Table 
15 presents examples of different types of entertainment reported by 11 students, including videos, reading, 
electronic marketing, and games. The theme with the lowest number of responses regarding the use of social 
media (7, 20.0%) was “Obtaining local and world news” reflected by the quotations in Table 16. 
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Table 13. Learning performance: Engagement 

1 Yes, it broadens the thinking of student and opens room to satisfaction of his curiosity. 

4 The subject is sometimes boring but our love of thought and issues are useful to help us in the field of our 

study, which calls us to pay attention. 

Yes, because students prefer the smart systems and means of communication than books. 

Yes, because they develop ourselves in learning and using useful and interesting educational programs. 

There are educational programs and sites that improve the student’s learning performance. 

It is not boring because it is common for people and easy to access. 

10 Yes, Internet can be used in learning without recourse to teacher. 

11 Students enjoy using it in learning. 

16 It gets person out of the boredom caused by the normal academic routine and make him gain skills 

25 Students become more responsible and self-reliant. 

30 Fosters positive and self-learning of students. 

33 Student may make benefit from the educational videos that would be useful to him in explanation of all 
programs. 

34 By watching some educational videos, conducting research and collecting information. 


Table 14. Social media use: Socialization 


1 For communication with some friends whom | may find difficult to see. 
6 | sometimes communicate with my friends. 
8 The key reasons are communication with family and friends, 


14 Communication and interaction with people, friends and family members in my country. 

15M Communication between some friends and relatives and knowing their news regardless of where they are. 
18 Communication with family and friends. 

21 WhatsApp for communication with friends and family 

24 Communication with relatives. 

32 Social (Communication with others). 


Table 15. Social media use: Entertainment 


1 | watch videos on YouTube. 

5 For entertainment and reading. 

7 Reading of short articles, watching video. 

8 Spending most time in reading articles, watching video...etc. 


14 | use those means for entertainment. 

17M _ Reading books. 

21 Snapchat for entertainment. 

23 For entertainment 

24 Can integrate learning with entertainment. 

32 Electronic marketing. 

34 Spending spare time. 

35 Entertainment in terms of games, films and marketing. 


Table 16. Social media use: Obtaining local and world news 


2 It is the exclusive transmitter of what happens in the world, and makes us familiar with what happens 
3 Knowledge of the world news and key developments. 
9 Receiving of important news. 


11 Review of the latest news 
15M _ Knowledge of the news around the world, whether local or international. 
27 Picking political news. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the qualitative analysis of the interview transcripts are first interpreted in the context of the 
five objectives, with reference to the literature, specifically familiarity and experience; applications; ease of 
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use, learning performance; and other uses of social media. Next, we discuss the implications of the results, 
followed by the limitations of the study, and recommendations for future research. 


The familiarity and experience of the 35 participants in the use of social media were identified. The findings 
are consistent with the view that undergraduate students in Kuwait are generally familiar with the use of 
social media, and are experienced in it use (Al-Menayes, 2014, 2015, 2016). However, there was no evidence 
to indicate whether or not any of the participants in the current study suffered from social media addiction. 
None of the students volunteered that excessive informal use of social media was a problem that interfered 
with their formal studies. 


The most frequent use of social media by the participants appeared to be for personal reasons. Over 80% of 
the students used social media for communication with family and friends. This finding is consistent with the 
conclusion that most Kuwaitis use social media as a platform to communicate with friends and family 
(Hamade, 2009; “Social media in Kuwait,” 2016). The participants used only a narrow range of social 
networking sites, dominated by Twitter, WhatsApp, Instagram, YouTube, and Snapchat. Other applications 
that are known to be useful in higher education, such as wikis, blogs, forums, and social bookmarking 
(Giannetto et al., 2013; Putnik et al., 2015) were not mentioned by any of the students. 


Although Facebook is reported to be used by over 40% of the Kuwaiti population (“Kuwait National ICT,” 
2016), it was used by only 14% of the sample. The low frequency of use of Facebook by the female students 
was possible because it is primarily designed as a network for socialization. Also, it could be because of 
cultural and religious reasons. For example, the cultural and religious ideology of some members of Saudi 
society is an obstacle inhibiting the use of Facebook for socialization with men by women (Al-Sharki & 
Hashim, 2016), and the two countries (Saudi and Kuwait) have the same religious culture. Not using Facebook 
may, however, be beneficial, because of its potential negative effects on academic performance (Abdulahi et 
al., 2014). Al-Sharki and Hashim reported that the most popular social media application amongst Saudi 
students was YouTube; however, the current study indicated that YouTube was not the most popular 
application among Kuwaiti students. WhatsApp was popular amongst the Kuwaiti students, mainly due to 
the use of WhatsApp by many faculty members to communicate with students over the University network. 
This app makes it easy to contact others via smartphone and may also reflect that not everyone in Kuwait 
has email, Twitter, and Facebook. The Central Agency for Information Technology report states that “when 
it comes to social platforms, WhatsApp is commonly used across all nationalities.” Also, the same report 
demonstrates Kuwaitis are using WhatsApp more than any other apps (“Kuwait National ICT,” 2016). 


The results of this study indicated that the Kuwaiti participants perceived that social media was easy to use, 
and it may help to enhance their learning performance, through interaction with peers and faculty, 
collaborative learning, and engagement. This finding was consistent with previous studies conducted in Saudi 
Arabia concluding that social media may stimulate collaborative learning and engagement, as well as improve 
communication between the faculty members and students in a gender-segregated educational system (Al- 
Khalifa, 2013; Al-Shareef, 2013; Ouder & Abousaber, 2018). 


Theoretical Implications 


Although we did not directly test the SM-LP model in this study, past research based on quantitative evidence 
found that the positive attitudes of female Saudi students toward the use of social media in a gender- 
segregated higher education system helped to improve their perceived learning performance (Alsaied, 2017). 
The attitudes of most of the students interviewed in the current study regarding the use of social media by 
female students were consistent with the SM-LP. However, the benefits of using social media were marred 
by some students believing that social media was more appropriate for men than women, and comments 
suggesting that some women may be incapable of using social media. The benefits of using social media as a 
learning tool at Kuwait University was also marred by a high proportion of students reporting technical 
difficulties, which were not included as moderators in the SM-LP model. It is noteworthy that certain 
technical difficulties, including the slow speed of the services, and the need to improve the network 
infrastructure, were also reported at Kuwait University by faculty members over a decade ago (Al-Ansari, 
2006). 
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Educational Implications 


The implications of this study are based on the recognition that Kuwait University does yet not appear to 
have formally implemented social media for teaching and learning by all faculty members and students. This 
study offers insights into how faculty members can strategically incorporate social media tools into the 
curriculum. Currently and while conducting this study, it has become more important to incorporate social 
media tools especially when the Kuwaiti Ministry of Education decided to complete the 2019-2020 academic 
year via distance learning. 


Because this study revealed that social media was perceived by most of the students to be a familiar and 
effective way to improve their learning performance, the University needs to harness the full benefits of 
social media as a pedagogic aid and to formulate official guidelines to control the use of social media within 
the educational context. The current stage of development of a framework at Kuwait University to guide the 
formal use of social media appears to be similar to that described for universities in Saudi Arabia, specifically 
that “research is in the early stages of identifying which factors might constitute a framework for the 
successful implementation” (Al-Khalifa, 2016, p. 279). In addition, there is a real need for cooperation 
between Kuwait University and other international universities to find optimal ways for integrating 
technology such as social media in teaching in exceptional circumstances (Al-Taweel et al., 2020). 


Limitations and Implications for Future Research 


The small sample size (35 participants) meant that it was only possible to generalize the qualitative results to 
theory, specifically the SM-LP model (Alsaied, 2017) rather than to the target population of all Kuwaiti 
undergraduate students. The use of a priori themes and a template analysis underpinned by theory may have 
resulted in bias (Brooks et al., 2015). The reluctance of some participants to provide very detailed 
explanations to qualify Yes or No answers was a methodological challenge of qualitative interviewing that is 
commonly experienced by researchers in Arab settings (Hawamdeh & Raigan, 2014). Furthermore, 
acquiescence (i.e., a tendency to agree with the questions or to only indicate a positive connotation) is a 
communication style that is common to some Arab respondents and may bias the results of research in Arab 
settings (Smith, 2004). 


This study considered two primary themes, specifically “Experience in the use of social media” and “Reasons 
for using social media.” The majority of the students were familiar and experienced with the informal use of 
social media for socialization and entertainment, but not necessarily as a formal educational tool. Despite 
technical difficulties, and certain negative attitudes toward the use of social media by women, most of the 
students perceived that social media were easy to use and facilitated interaction with peers, interaction with 
faculty, engagement, and collaborative learning in a gender-segregated educational system. However, more 
research is needed in order to obtain richer details than are provided in the current study, to expand the SM- 
LP model, and to explain exactly how social media help to enhance the learning performance of students in 
such an educational system. 


More research also needs to be conducted to evaluate the impact of the strategy proposed by the Kuwait 
Ministry (International Bureau of Education, 2010/2011) and thereby determine the extent to which the use 
of social media has enhanced the Kuwaiti educational system among the entire population of undergraduate 
students. This evaluation should also focus on identifying the factors that will constitute a framework for the 
formal implementation of social media at Kuwait University as a planned pedagogical aid. This goal became 
more pressing during the COVID-19 pandemic when a distance learning committee was announced and 
appointed by Kuwait University in May 2020 to develop new strategies and regulations for distance learning 
(“Kuwait adopted,” 2020), especially while keeping in mind that teachers and students are not prepared for 
this shift in the educational system (Garbe et al., 2020). This might be attributed to the fact that the shift 
from the traditional method to the distance system has happened abruptly in many countries around the 
world (Murphy et al., 2020). Accordingly, there is a real need for developed regulations and guidelines that 
must be formulated within the context of the socio-cultural characteristics of the Arab/Islamic world. 
Consistent with the abovementioned idea, Bensaid and Brahimi (2020) noted the need for a strategic agenda 
to organize the work of higher education institutions during the COVID-19 crisis in GCC countries by making 
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full use of e-learning techniques and social media capabilities. The framework also needs to consider local 
problems identified in this study, associated with the network infrastructure (including security, access, and 
language) as well as alleviate certain gender-specific attitudes toward social media usage. 
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APPENDIX A 


Interview Questions and Prompts 


1. How many years of experience do you have in using computers, the internet, and information technology? 
2. How familiar are you with the use of social media? 

3. Which social media applications do you use most frequently? 

4. What are your main reasons for using social media? 

5. Explain how useful you believe that social media is for specific learning purposes. 


6. Do you believe that, overall, the use of social media helps to improve the learning performance of 
students? If “Yes” then why do you believe this? If “No” then why do you not believe this? 


7. Do you find that social media is easy to use? If “Yes” then why is it easy to use? If “No” then why is it not 
easy to use? 


8. What particular problems do you find when using social media? 


9. Do you believe that using social media is more appropriate for men than for women? If “Yes” then why is 
it more appropriate for men? 
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